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The Last Word 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS: MILLIKAN AND GALE 


The latest edition of the authors’ ‘‘A First Course in 
Physics’’ now on the North Carolina State List of Ap- 
¥ proved High School Textbooks, and adopted widely 
throughout the state. More than 5,000 schools in the 
United States now use Millikan and Gale. 


This textbook emphasizes basic principles and shows 
their practical application to modern life. Interesting 
discussions of the automobile, the airplane, the sub- 
marine, three-color printing help the pupil to realize 
this connection more fully. All the important advances 
made in physies during the World War are included. 
At the end of each chapter there are many practical 
problems bearing upon the subject matter. 


The Stamp of Approval 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL SCIENCE: CALDWELL AND 
EIKENBERRY 


The approval of hundreds of teachers stamps the book 
as pre-eminent among general-science textbooks. In 
North Carolina it is adopted in 69 of the 100 counties. 


It is scientifically organized, beginning with concrete 
details and proceeding to develop general principles. 
The text is closely related to the pupil’s interest in the 
: home and community. This tends to make school work 
interesting and worthwhile. 


‘*General Science”’ is precisely what the name implies. 
2 There is no subdivision of science into the differenti- 
ated groups,—physiology, physies, chemistry, or 
biology. The subject is treated as a whole wherein 
the different sciences appear in fitting perspective, 
each in its logical relation to the others. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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CHAPEL HILL, N. C., FEBRUARY, 1922 


Number 2 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES* 


(Revised at Birmingham, December 2, 1921, in general ac- 
cordance with the principles for accrediting colleges, adopted 
by the national commission on college standards at New York, 
October, 1921.) 


TANDARD Numeser 1. Entrance Requirements. 
S The requirement for admission shall be the satis- 
factory completion of a four-year course of not less 
than fifteen units in a secondary school approved by a 
recognized accrediting agency, or in a secondary school 
that is a member of this association, or the equivalent 
of such a course as shown by examination. The major 
portion of the secondary school course accepted for 
admission should be definitely correlated with the cur- 
riculum to which the student is admitted. Any college 
of this association may be called upon at any time for 
a record of all the students entering the freshman class, 
such record to contain the name of each student, his 
secondary school, method of admission, units offered 
in each subject, and total units accepted. 

STANDARD NUMBER 2. Requirements for Graduation. 
The college should demand for graduation the com- 
pletion of a minimum quantitative requirement of one 
hundred and twenty semester hours of credit (or the 
equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, majors 
or courses), with further scholastic qualitative require- 
ments adapted by each institution to its conditions. 

STANDARD NumBer 3. Number of Degrees. The 
conferring of a multiplicity of degrees is discouraged. 
Small institutions should confine themselves to one or 
two. When more than one baccalaureate degree is of- 
fered, all should be equal in requirements for admis- 
sion and for graduation. Institutions of limited re- 
sources and inadequate facilities for graduate work 
should confine themselves to strictly undergraduate 
courses. 

STANDARD NuMBER 4. Number of College Depart- 
ments. A college of arts and science of approximately 
one hundred students should maintain at least eight 
separate departments, with at east one professor de- 
voting his whole time to each department. The size 
of the faculty should bear a definite relation to the 
type of institution, the number of students, and the 
number of courses offered. With the growth of the 
student body the number of full-time teachers should 
be correspondingly increased. The development of 


varied curricula should involve the addition of other 
heads of departments. 

STanpaRD NumBer 5. Training of Faculty. The 
training of the members of the faculty of professorial 
rank should include at least two years of study in their 
respective fields of teaching in a fully organized and 
recognized graduate school. The training of the head 
of a department should be equivalent to that required 
for the doctor’s degree or should represent a corres- 
ponding professional or technical training. A college 
will be judged in large part by the ratio which the num- 
ber of persons of professorial rank with sound training, 
scholarly achievement and successful experience as 
teachers bears to the total number of the teaching staff. 
Honorary degrees are not recognized as a qualification 
for teachers. 


STANDARD NuMBER 6. Salaries. The average salary 
paid members of the faculty is an important consider- 
ation in determining the standing of an institution. It 
is recommended that the salary of full professors be 
not less than $2,500 at present, and by 1923-24 not less 
than $3,000. The local cost of living and other factors 
shall be taken into consideration. 

STANDARD NUMBER 7. Number of Class-Room Hours 
for Teachers. Teaching schedules exceeding sixteen 
hours per week per instructor shall be interpreted as 
endangering educational efficiency. In general, two 
laboratory hours will be counted as cquivalent to one 
recitation hour. 

STANDARD NumsBer 8 Number of Students in 
Classes. Classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 
thirty students shall be interpreted as endangering edu- 
cational efficiency. 

STANDARD Number 9. Support. The college should 
have an annual income of not less than $50,000 and if 
not tax supported, an endowment of not less than $500,- 
000. The financial status of the college should be, 
however, judged in relation to its educational program. 


STANDARD NuMBER 10. Library. The college should 
have a live, well distributed, professionally adminis- 
tered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of 
public documents, bearing specifically upon the sub- 


* Formulated by the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. 
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jects taught and with a definite annual appropriation 
for the purchase of new books in keeping with the 
curriculum. 

STANDARD NuMBER 11. Laboratories. The labora- 
tory equipment shall be adequate for all the experi 
ments called for by the courses offered in the sciences, 
and these facilities shall be kept up by means of an 
annual appropriation in keeping with the curriculum. 

STANDARD NuMBER 12. Separation of College and 
Preparatory School. 
preparatory school as part of its college organization. 
In case such a school is maintained under the college 
charter it must be kept rigidly distinct and separate 


The college may not maintain a 


from the college in students, faculty, buildings, and 
discipline. 

STANDARD NuMBER 13. Proportion of Regular Col- 
lege Students to the Whole Student Body. At least 
seventy-five per cent of the students in a college should 
be pursuing courses leading to baccalaureate degrees in 
arts and science. Soldier rehabilitation students should 
not be considered in the twenty-five per cent of irreg- 
ular and special students at present. 

STANDARD NUMBER 14. General Statement Con- 
cerning Material Equipment. The location and con- 
struction of the buildings, the lighting, heating, and 
ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the laboratories, 
corridors, closets, water supply, school furniture, ap- 
paratus, and methods of cleaning shall be such as to 
insure hygienic conditions for both students and teach- 
ers. 

STANDARD NuMBER 15. General Statement Concern- 
ing Curriculum and Spirit of Administration. The 
character of the curriculum, efficiency of instruction, 
the scientific spirit, the soundness of scholarship, the 
standard for regular degrees, the conservatism in 
granting honorary degrees, and the tone of the insti- 
tution, shall also be factors in determining its standing. 
The curriculum should provide both for breadth of 
study and for concentration. It should have justifiable 
relation to the resources of the institution. 

STANDARD Number 16. Extra Curricular Activities. 
The proper administration of athletics, amusements, 
fraternities, and all other extra curricular activities, is 
one of the fundamental tests of a standard college. 

Athletics. The college members of the Association 
will be expected to make regular reports on their sup- 
ervision of athletics, showing that the latter are on a 
clean and healthy basis, that they do not occupy an 
undue place in the life of the college, and that strict 


eligibility and scholarship requirements are enforced. 
Professionalism or commercialism in athletics shall dis- 
qualify a college from membership in the approved list 
of the association. 

STANDARD NuMBER 17. Standing in the Educational 
World. The institution must be able to prepare its 
students to enter recognized graduate, professional, or 
research institutions as candidates for advanced de- 
grees. In evidence statistics of the records of the grad- 
uates of the college in graduate or professional schools 
shall be filed with the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education on demand. 

STANDARD NuMBER 18. Professional and Technical 
Departments. When the institution has in addition to 
the college of arts and science professional or technical 
departments, the college of arts and science shall not 
be accepted for the approved list of the association un- 
less the professional or technical departments are of 
approved grade, national standards being used when 
available. 

StanpARD NuMBER 19. Jnspection. No college will 
be recommended for membership until it has been in- 
spected and reported upon by an agent or agents regu- 
larly appointed by the commission. Any college of the 
association shall be open to inspection at any time. 

STANDARD Numeer 20. Filing of Blank. No insti- 
tution shall be placed or retained on the approved list 
unless a regular information blank has been filed with 
the commission. The list shall be approved from year 
to year by the commission. The blank shall be filed 
triennially, but the commission may for due cause call 
upon any member to file a new report in the meantime. 
Failure to file the blank shall be cause for dropping 
an institution. 


REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

Applications for membership should be made on 
blank forms (the information blank mentioned above) 
which may be secured from the secretary of the com- 
mission. The blanks should be accompanied by copies 
of the latest catalogue, which should go to each mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the commission. In 
order that due consideration may be given them, all 
applications for membership must be in the hands of 
the secretary before January 1 in order to be acted 
upon at the subsequent meeting of the commission. 

The standards and regulations published by insti- 
tutions applying for admission must have been in oper- 
ation for a considerable time before they will be re- 
garded as valid and permanent. 
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REPORT OF THE NORTH CAROLINA TEXT-BOOK COMMIS- 
SION TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION“ 


AVING carefully examined the books sub- 
mitted to us, we herewith give to the State 
Board of Education the multiple list of basal 

books, together with such recommendations and sug- 
gestions as we deem appropriate : 


ARITHMETIC 


The Arithmetics now in use in the public schools in 
North Carolina are unsuitable and should not be con- 
tinued. 

We submit the following books for the second grade: 

First Journeys in Numberland, Scott Foresman & Co. 

Work and Play with Numbers, Ginn & Co. 

The Little Folks’ Number Book, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

These books are submitted on the multiple list with- 
out recommendation as to which one shall be adopted, 
because in our opinion they are practically of equal 
merit. 

For grades three to seven, inclusive, we submit the 
following series of Arithmetics, giving them in the 
order of our preference, and the series should not be 
divided : 

Anderson Arithmetics, Silvet, Burdett & Co. 

New Stone Millis Arithmetics, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Everyday Arithmetics, Houghton Mifflin Co. . 

School Arithmetics, Ginn & Co. 

Each of the above series of Arithmetics contains 
eighth-grade work. The first book of each series con- 
tains the work for grades three and four, and the sec- 
ond book of each series contains the work for grades 
five and six. We recommend that these books be used 


} just as they have been presented to us for examination 
gand that the first part of the third book of the series 


adopted be bound separately for the work of seventh 
grade. This will make the work of the seventh grade 


Finclude to the bottom of page 150 of the third book 


of the Anderson series; to the bottom of page 154 of 


Mthe third book of the Stone-Millis series ; to the bottom 
Hof page 132 of the third book of the Everyday Arith- 


metic series; and to the bottom of page 148 of the 
third book of the School Arithmetic series. 


HISTORY 


Firri Grane.—The Story of the United States, 
vhich is in use in the schools of North Carolina, is not 
n conformity with the course of study. We submit 
he following and given them to you in the order of 
ur preference : 


*Reproduced form North Carolina Education for January, 
92? 


First Book in United States History, D. C. Heath & Co. 

Mace’s Elementary History, Rand McNally & Co. 

Elementary History of the United States, Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Sixtu Grape.—The outline course of study says 
that the subject matter of the sixth grade should consist 
largely of North Carolina history and European begin- 
nings of American history. No history of North Caro- 
lina was submitted to us that conforms to our idea of 
the proper text for the treatment of this subject. We 
therefore recommend that either 

Makers of North Carolina History, Thompson Pub. Co. 

or 

Young People’s History of North Carolina, Alfred Wil- 
liams & Co. 
be adopted for a period of two years. We believe that 
the first named of these books will be more beneficial 
to the children of North Carolina. 

For [European beginnings of American history we 
recommend that one of the following books be adopted, 
and be given them in the order of our preference: 

American Beginnings in Europe, Chas. Scribner’s Sons 

Our Heritage from the Old World, D. Appleton & Co. 

Our Ancestors in Europe, Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Old World Background to American History, Scott Fores- 
man & Co. 

SEVENTH GRADE.—The book in use at present is 
“Our Republic,” published by the Thompson Publish- 
ing Company. While it does not conform to our idea 
of a suitable text for this grade, yet in view of the fact 
that so many changes must necessarily be made at this 
time, we do not disapprove of this book’s being re- 
tained for a period of one year. If, however, the State 
Board of Education in its judgment should decide 
to make a change, we recommend that one of the fol- 
lowing books be adopted : 

A History of the People of the United States, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

A Brief History of the United States, D. C. Heath & Co. 


We have no decided preference as to which one of 
the above books should be adopted. 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


Grapes 3-7, IncLusivE —The Language and Gram- 
mar series now on the adopted list is unsatisfactory 
and should be changed. We recommend the following 
series of Language books and give them in the order 
of our preference: 
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Smith McMurry Language Series, B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. 

Live Language Lessons, University Pub. Co. 

Good English, Scott Foresman & Co. 

Better English for Speaking and Writing, John C. Win- 
ston Co, 

Each of these series contains three books and the 
series should not be divided. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Grapes 4-7, IncLusive.—The Geographies now in 
use are so unsatisfactory and out of harmony with the 
outline course of study which we have prepared that 
we cannot approve of their being retained any longer, 
and we therefore submit the following list of Geogra- 
phies : 

Human Geography, John C. Winston Co. 

Essentials of Geography, American Book Co. 

New Geography, Ginn & Co. 

Human Geography, offered by the John C. Winston 
Co., is, in our opinion, decidedly the best series of the 
three. Our second choice is Essentials of Geography, 
published by the American Book Co. 

We recommend the use of the four-book edition of 
the Geography series adopted, thus having one book 
for each of the four grades. 


READING 


Grape 1-3, IncLustve—As the law requires the 
adoption of two primers, two first readers, two second 
readers, and two third readers, we have divided them 
into two classes. The method books to be used, we are 
designating as “basal,” and the other set to be used in 
the respective grades as “co-basal.” Neither the basal 
nor the co-basal series should be divided in the first 
three grades. 

The multiple list of basal books for the first three 
grades is given in the order of our choice, as follows: 

The Child’s World (Primer, First, Second and Third Read- 
ers), B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. 

Story Hour ( Primer, First, Second and Third Readers), 
American Book Co. 

Natural Method (Primer, First, Second and Third Reader), 
Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

For co-basal books, i. e., those which are to be used 
immediately after the corresponding basal books, we 
recommend the following : 

Reading Literature Series (Primer, First, Second and Third 
Readers), Row Peterson & Co. 
which are now on the list and should be retained if 
satisfactory prices can be secured. If, however, satis- 
factory prices cannot be secured, we submit the follow- 
ing list of co-basal books and give them in the order of 
our preference : 


Winston Readers (Primer, First, Second and Third Read- 
ers), John C. Winston Co. 

New Barnes Readers (Primer, First, Second and Third 
Readers), Laidlaw Brothers (Formerly A. S. Barnes Co.) 

Elson Readers (Primer, First, Second and Third Readers), 
Scott Foresman Co. 

Grapes 4-7, IncLusive.—The series of Readers for 
grades four to seven which are now in use are unsuita- 
ble and should not be retained. We recommend one of 
the following series for these grades and list them in 
the order of our preference: 

Studies in Reading, University Pub. Co. 

Elson Readers, Scott Foresman Co. 

Story Hour Readings, American Book Co. 

Any of the above series of books is suitable to be 
used in connection with any series which may be adop- 
ted from the groups listed for grades one to three, but 
we are decidedly of the opinion that Studies in Read- 
ing, published by the University Pub. Co., is the best 
series of books for grades four to seven. The series 
of Readers adopted for these grades should not be di- 
vided. 


SPELLING 


Grapes 2-7, INcLusivE.—The book which is now in 
use is not satisfactory and does not conform to the 
course of study. Yet in view of the number of changes 
that must necessarily be made, we do not disapprove of 
its being retained for a period of not more than two 
years, if in the judgment of the State Board of Educa- 
tion this seems desirable. If, however, the State Board 
of Education desires to adopt a book which is up to the 
standard, we submit the following multiple list of books 
and give them in the order of our preference: 

New World Speller, Revised Edition (Three book series), 


World Book Co. 


of Spelling (Two book series), American 


Essentials 
Book Co. 


The Mastery of Words (Two book series), Iroquois Co. q 


The Spelling books adopted should be all of the same series 


MUSIC 


Grapes 1-7, IncLusiveE —This subject has not been J 


included heretofore in the course of study for the pub- 
lic schools, and therefore there is now no adopted book. 
We find two series of books which are suited for work 
of the North Carolina public schools. They are as fol- 
lows: 


Progressive Music Series 
& Co. 


(Six books), Silver, 


Hollis Dann Music Series (Six books), American Book Co. 4 the 


From all we can learn about this subject, the Pro- 9 


gressive Series is more widely used at present in this 7] *" 


State, but it seems to be the concensus of dpinion J 
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among those who are best qualified to judge that the 
Hollis Dann is a little better series of books. We see 
no reason why those schools which now have the Pro- 
gressive Series in use should be required to change. 
Neither do we feel that it would be wise to eliminate 


| the Hollis Dann. 


\Ve would therefore respectfully suggest that the 
State Board of Education make contracts for these 
two series and have a duplicate adoption. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Grapes 6 AND 7.—The book which is now used is 
so out of harmony with the course of study that we 


* cannot recommend its continuance. We have carefully 
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examined all books which have been submitted on this 
subject and we find only one that we can consistently 
recommend. 


Studies in Science, Row Peterson & Co. 
conforms to the course of study and we therefore re- 
commend its adoption. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Ritchie books, which are now in use in North 
Carolina, are out of date and do not conform to a mod- 


} ern course in Health Education. The outline course of 
) study calls for a text in the fourth grade. After exam- 
} ining all the books submitted, we have found only one 
) book which is suited for the Health work of this grade: 


Graves 5-7, INcLusive.—We list the following and 
give them in the order of our preference: \ 

Healthy Living, Chas. E. Merrill Co. 

Physiology and Health (Revised and enlarged), Silver, 
surdett & Co. 

Every Day Health Series, Macmillan Company. 

Hygiene and Health, Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Healthy Living, published by the Chas. E. Merrill 
Co., is, in our opinion, decidedly the best series of 


Ilealth books submitted. 
is Co. q 


CIVICS 


Graves 6 AND 7.—Peele’s Civil Government, which 
is now on the adopted list, is not at all suited for the 
work in Civics. We therefore submit the following 
list and give them in the order of our preference: 

Elements of Civics, Bobbs Merrill Co. 

Community Civics, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

Elementary Community Civics (Hughes), Allyn & Bacon. 

The Hughes’ Elementary Community Civics was sub- 
mitted to us in stone-proof form and we therefore had 
no opportunity of judging the mechanical execution of 


Hthe book. The publishers will submit to the State 
 Pro- 


n this 


hoard of Education the completed book, and from the 
sample submitted the mechanical execution of the book 
can be judged. 


WRITING 


Graves 1-7, INcLusive.—The Berry Writing Books, 
which are now adopted for use in North Carolina, 
should be discontinued, and we submit the following 
list of Writing books : 

Muscular Writing (Seven book series), W. S. Benson & 
Co. 

Zaner Writing Method (Three book series), Zaner & Blos- 
ser Co. 

Palmer Method of Business Writing (Two book series), 
A. N. Palmer & Co. 

The Palmer Method of Business Writing is used 
widely in North Carolina, principally in the city school 
system. Wherever it is in use, the work in Writing has 
been very much improved, and we believe that it should 
be one of the books adopted by the State Board of 
Education in order that these schools may continue 
its use. However, it is our opinion that the Palmer 
Method would not be successful in the smaller type 
of school. We therefore respectfully suggest that the 
State Board of Education make a contract with the 
A. N. Palmer Co., and also a contract with either the 
Benson Co. or the Zaner & Blosser Co. This will give 
the schools of the State the opportunity to use either 
series that is adopted. 


DRAWING 


Graves 1-7, INcLusive—The Graphic Drawing 
Books, which are now in use, are unsuited and a change 
should be made. We therefore submit the following 
approved list : 

Industrial Art—Shorter Course (Four book series), Laid- 
low Bros. (Formerly A. S. Barnes Co.). 

Practical Drawing (Seven book series), Practical Draw- 
ing Co. 

Industrial and Applied Art (Four book series), Atkinson 
Mentzer Co. 

In our opinion, the Industrial Art Books, published 
by Laidlaw Bros., is the best series. We have no de- 
cided preference with reference to the other two series 
listed above. 

Believing that the State Board of Education might 
desire to know the opinion of the Textbook Commis- 
sion with reference to the period of adoption of the 
respective new books, we give that opinion, as follows: 

Arithmetic—five years Music—five years 

History—five years Elementary Science—three 

Language and Grammar— years 

five years Health Education—five years 

Geography—three years Civics—three years 

Reading—four years Writing—five years 

Spelling—five years Drawing—five years 


In concluding this report, we wish to state that we 
have tried to give due consideration to every interest 
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: involved in the adoption of books for the public schools — we have in this report given to you our best judgment. 
of North Carolina. We have kept constantly in mind We wish to state that we most respectfully place our 
the children of the State, and we have tried to do what _ services at your disposal, if at any time during the con- 
is best for them. sideration of this report you deem it wise to consult us. 
We have listened patiently to the representatives of Most respectfully submitted, 
the various publishing houses; we have also carefully Thos. R. Foust, Chairman; T. Wingate Andrews, 


considered the opinions which have been expressed to. Secretary; Mary Graham, Celeste Henkel, N. F. | 
us by competent school people, and after taking into Steppe, Jane C. Sullivan, C. S. Warren, North Caro- 
account all that has been said to us and all we have — lina Textbook Commission. 

learned from the examination of the books themselves, Charlotte, N. C., January 14, 1922. 


AMERICAN IDEALS AND EDUCATION* 


(SECOND AND CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT) 


By J. P. WYNNE a ft 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College : ap 

fo 

x UCH A GENERATION of men and women assigned to our regular companies. Here we learned @ 2 
we must have if our civilization is to endure the manual of arms and carried the pack and did bo 

4 and our institutions to live. In the highly com- squads east and west. Here we lived the life of the mic 
plex life of modern states that people will survive who squad. Here we hiked thirty miles and lived two weeks ice 

; develops the ability and disposition of co-operation to at a rifle range. Returned to the rifle range we were J sh 
the highest degree. A plane of very efficient co-oper- examined for overseas service and were soon on our f in 


ation can be attained by any society. In an autocratic way to Hoboken. The life on the ship was a novel ex-@ ™ 
state it is the product of direct control and external perience to most of us. On the other side we suffered 9 thi 


regulation. In a democratic state it is the product of the awful fatigue of forced marches, the pangs of mth 
human sympathy. It is a feeling of mutual fellowship, hunger and thirst, pains inflicted by the heat, the cold ’ 
appreciation, and understanding that grows according and the rain and the snow of a merciless climate, and ing 
to regular and natural laws common to the innermost — faced all the deadly shot and shell of the most ingen- 9 le: 
natures of men. /t is a spirit developed through the co- ious and ruthless enemy known in the world. In these “\ 
operative performance of common tasks.’ supreme tests of mortal combat and human endurance 4 di 
; When people work, suffer and live together a spirit we developed a sympathy and understanding that J ity 
of fellowship and sympathy is developed that endures Americans need so much today.’ B of 
throughout life and lays the foundation for intelligent th 
and wholesome co-operation. “The nature of this pro- NOW THAT IVS ALL OVER m tiv 
cess is well illustrated by the common fellowship de- “Did you ever hike a million of miles, Boch 
veloped among our soldiers in the World War. In the 
spring of 1918 I received a very solicitous invitation Where the straps run down from your pack, m ca 
to attend military services at Fort Screven, Georgia, In the rain or the snow or the mud, perhaps, m 
: on May 12. On approaching the Fort I noticed some In the smothering heat of the cold? ; he 
fellows in uniform carefully picking up cigarettes that If you have, why, then you're a buddy of ours, im” is 
had been smoked, matches that had been struck and And we welcome you into our fold. 101 
little bits of paper that once had covered chewing gum. 
I observed to a man near by that it must be awful to With your cup on the ground at your side, tel 
be a prisoner in the army. The next morning I found While the cooties and bugs of species untold, ta 
myself picking up match heads and cigarette stubs. Danced fox-trots over your hide? m™ to 
3 This was my first personal experience in the service ————— | 
of policing up. * The first installment of this article appeared in the Hicu § pu 
; “From the Fort we were transferred to the detention 5S¢#00L Journat for December, 1921. - 
camp where we learned to snap into it and were sub- al Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 32-40 and pp. 338- a. 
jected to all the anti-disease shots known to the medical 2 Wynne, Education as a Solution of the Conflict Between Il fi: 
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Did you ever sleep in a tent so small 

That your feet and your head played tag? 
Then shake, old man, you're a pal of ours, 
For you've followed the same old flag. 


“Did you ever stand in a front-line trench, 
With Fritzie a few feet away, 

With Jerries and Minnies a-whistling around, 
And gas coming over all day? 

With No Man’s Land a sea of steel 

And a tempest of bursting shell? 

Then, come in, old man, and toast your shins, 
For we're all just back from hell.”3 


This spirit is not imaginary, academic, or literary. 
It is the natural result of a mutual understanding and 
appreciation developed through the co-operative per- 
formance of common tasks. There is no Yankee or 
Rebel, no rich or poor, educated or uneducated, no la- 
borer or capitalist, Jew or Gentile, that wore the Amer- 
ican uniform in the Great War. If he was an Amer- 
ican soldier, he is a comrade of mine. In peace we 
should fight to secure those principles and ideals that 
in war we fought to save. The American Legion du- 
ring the next fifty years should be a source of strength 
that will aid in shaping the destiny of this country and 
the future of the world. 


In this age of unrest we need a mutual understand- 
ing. We need a feeling of fellowship. We need to 
learn the lesson that Christ taught the man who asked: 
“Who is my neighbor?” Territorial boundaries, preju- 
dices of race and the conditions of material prosper- 
ity were not insurmountable barriers for the Samaritan 
of that wonderful parable. Neighbor in the sense that 
the Master used it is a state of mind. The construc- 
tive development of this state of mind is the all-in- 
clusive problem for all Americans and all wise and 
good men of this generation. Every institution that is 
capable of making any contribution to this state of 
mind demands, the interested attention and whole- 
hearted support of every man and every woman who 
is concerned in the survival of the “indestructible un- 
ion of the indestructible states.” 

Every institution that is capable of supplying ma- 
terial for the co-operative performance of common 
tasks is capable of making an invaluable contribution 
to this state of mind. 

The institution of first importance is our system of 
public education. The two factors that mould the char- 
acter of every man and every woman in every nation 
in every age are heredity and education. Heredity is 
fixed the day we are born. Education, speaking in a 


3J. K. M., Stars and Stripes, January, 1919. 


broad sense, is the only medium under heaven by which 
man can improve himself and his civilization. 

If through living together a short period of two 
years under war conditions, the hearts of mature men, 
of all nationalities, creeds and ideals, are combined and 
work in harmony for the attainment of a common goal, 
what could be the result of the living together in our 
public schools of the great host of immature and plas- 
tic children of this country for a period of eight to ten 
years under peace conditions? It is by talking that we 
learn to talk. It is by doing that we learn to do. It is 
by living that we learn to live. It is by living together 
that we learn to live together. If we are ever able to 
live in harmony and to co-operate in the great tasks 
of the extremely complex social life that lies before 
us as citizens of a great nation, we must learn to live 
in harmony and co-operate in the smaller groups of 
the simpler social life. In school the child learns that 
eternal principle, that his welfare is wrapped up with 
the welfare of his fellows. He wants to talk, but he 
must not talk because it disturbs the class. He has 
his notion about dressing, but the class does not ap- 
prove and he dresses differently. He uses the local 
language but the class does not approve and he learns 
to use the language of the school. He may not be 
fair in his play but the class does not approve and he 
accepts the higher standard. He does not feel disposed 
to carry a private drinking cup and careless as to fire 
and disease, but the safety of the school demands that 
he be careful about these matters. Only in such ex- 
periences can the youth of our country learn the funda- 
mental moral lessons and ideals of American civiliza- 
tion. 

But in the educational scale the United States falls 
behind most civilized countries.* One-fourth of our 
whole population are unable to read an English news- 
paper or write an intelligent letter. The teachers in 
our schools are less well prepared for their work than 
are the teachers of any other civilized people in the 
world. Largely because of the lack of physical edu- 
cation not one out of three of our men in the late 
World War were fit for common service. When cer- 
tain classes and sections are considered, the conditions 
seem simply astounding. There are more than twelve 
millions of foreign-born people living in this country, 
many of whom cannot speak the English language, 
possesses little knowledge of our traditions, and have 
no respect for our institutions.5 Sixty-six and two- 


4Commercial Appeal, January 25, 1921. Educational Re- 
view, November, 1920. 


5 Strayer, Why the Smith-Towner Bill Should Become a 
Law. 
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thirds percent of all the people who grow cotton and 
corn are unable to read the government bulletins or the 
directions for the use of improved farm machinery.® 


But through the darkness and the storm the con- 
structive statesmen of the world have caught a glimpse 
of the vision that Christ saw when he said, “the king- 
dom of heaven is within you.” Our national ideals of 
individual liberty and compromise of the apparent in- 
terests of the majority must be maintained and de- 
veloped if our institutions are to continue progressive. 
Specialization of industry and facilitation of communi- 
cation have made the lives and happiness of men every- 
where more inter-dependent than ever before. The 
product of the labor and the social conduct of a man 
of any class affect the lives of men of all classes and 
in distant places. The economic and social conditions 
of any large number of people, wherever they may 
live, is a great concern of the people of the whole 
world. If this ideal of individual liberty and majority 
control were necessary and requisite to the establish- 
ment of a government in an isolated wilderness five 
thousand miles from the center of civilization before 
men dreamed of storms and electricity, how much more 
requisite and necessary is such an ideal today: We 
were able during the pioneer days to impress upon the 
people of a small village or parish their common in- 
terests through the medium of the village and parish 
During the 19th century, with the develop- 
ment of state stability, we were able, through our state 
centralization of education, to establish a sense of state 
citizenship. Now we are citizens of the world. The 
least we can afford is to effect a national system of 
education that will most adequately develop the per- 
sonality and productive powers of every girl and boy 
in the United States; establish a consciousness of the 
common welfare of all sections and classes, and culti- 
vate the conception of a common destiny of mankind. 
World conditions demand world citizenship. World 
citizenship demands world In America 
world education means a method of instruction that 
will accentuate the likenesses rather than the differ- 
ences of men everywhere and a national system of 
public education that will give every child born in this 
country or permitted to come here an equitable oppor- 
tunity to get a fair start in the race of life. This kind 
of education meets the demands of the present inter- 
dependent world, establishes a hope that the children 
of the now restless economic classes may be able to aid 
materially in the gradual rather than revolutionary so- 
lution of their own problems, and approaches in some 


schools. 


education. 


¢'P. P. Claxton, Address, Mississippi Teachers’ Association, 
Jackson, Miss., May, 1920, 


measure the great ideals of individual liberty and ma- 
jority control that lie at the very foundation of this 
country. 


BUDGET MAKING 


— JOURNAL has just received from Superin- 

tendent K. R. Curtis, of Kinston, N. C., a very 
interesting piece of administrative work on the matter 
of budget making. The suggestion contained in the 
idea is so very much worth-while we are passing it 
on for the benefit of other superintendents. 

Under Superintendeat Curtis’ direction his secre- 
tary, Miss Carlotta Newborn, prepared in detail a bud- 
get for the consideration of the board of education 
in getting at the financial needs of the Kinston schools. 
This budget presented first a statement of the total 
receipts for the year, itemized under two heads; local 
funds, state and county funds. Then followed a state- 
ment of total expenses for the year under the following 
items : 

. General Control. 

. Instruction. 

. Operation. 

. Maintenance. 

. Fixed Charges. 

. Debt Service. 

- Capital Outlay. 

. Auxiliary Agencies. 

. Sundries. 

Each of these general items was then taken up and 


NS 


the several specific items of expense under each gen- | 


eral head were listed as follows: 
I 


Expenses OF GENERAL CONTROL 
Salary of Superintendent. 
Salary of Treasurer. 
Salary of Secretary. 
Legal Services. 
Supplies—Stationery, Postage, Telephone, Telegraph, ete. 
Traveling Expenses. 
Total Expenses of General Control. 


II 
EXPENSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Salaries of Principals—White, Colored. 
Salaries of Teachers—White, Colored. 
Other Expenses of Teachers—Text-books, etc. 
Supplies used in Instruction (Domestic Science). 
Total Expenses of Instruction. 


III 


EXPENSES OF OPERATION 


Wages of Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Janitors’ Supplies. 

Express, Freight, Drayage. 
Total Expenses of Operation. 
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IV 
EXPENSES OF MAINTENANCE 
Repairs. 
EXPENSES OF FIxep CHARGES 
Insurance. 
VI 
Expenses OF Dest SERVICE 

Interest on Short-Term Loans. 

Refunds to State ($6,000.00-Loan). 

Total Expenses of Debt Service. 

Vil 
Expenses oF CAPITAL OUTLAY 
Equipment. 
Vill 
Expenses OF AUXILIARY AGENCIES 
Books for Library. 
IX 

Sundries. 

Next a table was made showing in a comparative 
manner the median percentage distribution of each 
general expense item in small southern cities, in mid- 
dle-sized southern cities, in large southern cities, and 
in Kinston as specified in the budget submitted. A 
further table showed how the budget for the new year 
compared in percentage distribution of current ex- 
pense items with the distribution of the same items the 
previous year. 

At all points the items of peculiar interest because 


of apparent discrepancies or differences were discussed 
and the situation clearly stated for the information of 


the board members. 

Such a plan as this is evidence that we are beginning 
to appreciate the necessity for selling public school 
support to the taxpayers. The very best way in which 
to secure public backing for our public schools in these 
days of mounting costs and increased taxation is to 
present to the public in an open, clear-cut, easily un- 
derstandable manner the facts and the truth about our 
school needs. It is only when both school officials and 
school patrons will place all the cards on the table, face 
up, that we can be sure of a fair deal and a square deal 
in school support. Gentlemen, show your hands!— 


LL. AL W. 


ONE WAY TO DO IT 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 


IS ENGLISH would certainly not be accepted 
as a model for “better English week.” His 
clothing was certainly not that found in the 
latest fashion plates. His presence and bearing would 
not set him off either as an Apollo or a Chesterfield. 


His story, however, had the touch of human interest 
that makes it worth recording. 

“I was just a youngster when we had our first school 
in this district. I hadn’t never been to school but I was 
ten years old and can remember it right plain. My 
daddy, Mr. McLean, old Mr. Husband and his two 
grown sons, Ben and Zeb, Mr. Morehouse, the two 
Cooper brothers and some others I don’t just recollect 
all got together one day in what I reckon you would 
call a conference. They talked about no school and 
no house, and no teacher, and sort of agreed some 
way or ‘nother to build a house, hire a master and have 
school. 

“Well, they cut the logs and snaked ’em out and all 
took a hand to put the house up and at last they shook 
together a tolerable sort of a shack. I recollect there 
was two windows in it, a chimney made outen sticks 
laid criss-cross, no floor, only the ground beat down 
hard and just at first no desks and no benches. Of 
course that didn’t give us much of a place for schooling 
but the old master they hired for his keep did somehow 
get us to reading, and we learned to spell and to cipher 
some. 

“Well, that was all we had for a school until after I 
had some young ones of my own to go to school. Then 
we heard as how we could get help from the State to 
build a house and get a teacher. So the folks round 
there sort Jf put it on me to go to the State superin- 
tendent and see what he would do. So I went down 
and he was mighty good to us, said he could let us have 
$250 if we could get up $250 right at home and we 
could pay it back to him $25 at a time. Now didn’t we 
scurry round though to get our part of the money. 
I can see Lee Warrick, who lived just beyond me up 
the big road, when he told how he hadn’t no ready 
money but took a pair of shotes to town and sold ’em 
for $14 so he could pay his part. Jamie Morris couldn't 
give money but he had a big mess of green paint that 
he’d won in a lottery and that’s why we decided to 
paint the schoolhouse green. He give it and his two 
brothers done the painting. 

“Anyhow we got the money and we built that frame 
house for $500. We all turned to and everybody helped 
some. A few did a lot, some did less, and a few didn’t 
do much just as always but we all did something big or 
little. We had a big titme at the opening with a barbe- 
cue, and speaking, and singing, all the girls dressed their 
prettiest and everybody just as happy-like as you ever 
did see. 

“But the next winter there was so many wanting to 
come to school we had to keep some of the littlest ones 
away and then we had to go to work to get more money 
and build another room. It looked for a time like 

(Continued on page 42) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Journal of Geography is one of the indispensable 
tools of the geography teacher. It is always interesting, 
but the January number—which is an ‘‘anniversary 
number” celebrating the twenty-fifth year of the 
Journal's existence—is of uncommon interest. A num- 
ber of authoritative articles on “A Quarter-Century in 
Geographic Education,” written by several of the fore- 
most American geographers’ make up the contents. The 
changes that have come about in the past twenty-five 
years in text-books, methods of teaching, and points of 
view regarding geography; the broadening extent of 
geography as a school subject; present trends and ten- 
dencies and the broader opportunities for geography 
especially in the field of economics and humanitarian 
interests are all set forth by the most competent author- 
ities. No teacher of the subject should fail to read 
this number. 


English Teachers’ Council 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Council 
of English Teachers will be held at the North Car- 
olina College for Women, Greensboro, in March. 
The date will probably be March 10th and 11th, though 
it may be necessary, THE JouRNAL is informed, to 
postpone the date to March 17th and 18th. Definite an- 
nouncement of the date will be made later through 
the daily press. The president of the council, Miss 
Rennie Peele, of Goldsboro, announces that an ad- 
dress by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard, is to 
be the principal feature of the opening session. In 
securing Mr. Thomas as the principal speaker of the 
occasion, the council has provided a real treat for its 
members. Mr. Thomas’ book, The Teaching of English 
in the Secondary School, is, in the opinion of the writer, 
the sanest and best comprehensive treatment of this 
subject so far produced. The council is to be con- 
gratulated on bringing Mr. Thomas to North Caro- 
lina as the principal speaker for its annual meeting. 

Another matter of especial interest to English 
teachers will be the discussion of the committee’s re- 


port on “Minimum Essentials of English Composition” 
which report was published in the January number 


of Tue JourNnat. The Greensboro meeting this year 
is to be of real helpfulness and of constructive achieve- 
ment as well. 


A New Educational Magazine 


“The Educational Screen is not the official organ of 
anything or anybody,” reads the announcement in the 
January number of this welcome new-comer in the 
field of educational journalism. The announcement 
continues: “It is published to give American educators, 
and every American who believes education important, 
the thing they have needed ever since the so-called 
‘visual movement’ started—namely, a magazine devoted 
to the educational cause and to no other; a magazine 
distinctly intellectual and critical, rather than com- 
mercial and propagandist ; a magazine written and pro- 
duced exclusively by those whose scholarly training, ex- 
perience and reputation qualify them to discuss edu- 
cational matters.” There is unquestionably a great 
opportunity for a magazine devoted to such a high pur- 
pose to render a distinctive service in the cause of edu- 
cation. If the first number is an earnest of what 
may be expected of succeeding issues, this little pub- 
lication will certainly deserve the support of American 
educators. For a sample copy send 15 cents to The 
Educational Screen, Inc., 5200 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago. The annual subscription price for ten numbers 


is $1.00. 


The next meeting of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference will be held at the O. Henry Hotel, Greens- 
boro, March 10th and 11th. 


If you wish to get extra copies of our Higher Edu- 
cation number which is to appear in March, kindly 
place your orders in advance. 


Our April number is to be a special number on “The 
School Plant’—buildings, grounds, apparatus, equip- 
ment, etc. It will have many things of interest to school 
officials who contemplate erecting new buildings or im- 
proving old ones. There will also be many suggestions 
and helps for the class-room teacher as well. 


If you are interested in knowing about the American 
Field Service Fellowships for French Universities, 
write to Dr. I. L. Kandel, Executive Secretary, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for circular of information. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


LIST OF HONOR STUDENTS 


SHEVILLE High School W. J. Cocke, Jr. 
Charlotte High School F. G. Robinson 
Durham High Schol...........cccsccsesseeeeeeees J. M. Saunders 
Henderson High School 
Lincolnton High School 
Mason Cross High School (Laurinburg)..P. C. Gibson 
Spencer High School R. B. Kesler 
\Vilmington High School ..E. Westbrook 


This list gives only freshmen who entered the Uni- 
versity in the fall and won high grades in the first col- 
lege course in Latin. Of the schools which prepared 
these students Henderson and Wilmington last year 
also sent to the University honor men. It is hoped 
that all these schools will repeat next year, and that 
others will be added to the list. 

This recognition is given because only good training 
in the high school will usually enable a student to get 
a high grade in his first term’s work.—G. A. H. 


CICERO IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
T HIE c. alogue of the University of North Caro- 


lina lists Cicero’s four orations against Catiline 
as a Latin entrance requirement; but an equivalent 
amount of text in other orations will be acceptable, as 
Cicero’s speeches for the purpose of translation may be 
considered equal to each other in quality. The old mot- 
to, variety is the spice of life, is here applicable. To 
spend a year, or a good part of it, on the one topic of 
Catiline’s conspiracy is too much. For the Fourth Cati- 
linarian the Pro Marcello would prove an excellent sub- 
stitute. In defending Marcellus Cicero speaks before 
Caesar when Caesar is dictator of the Roman world, 
and he brings out interesting phases of the conditions 
of the time, his own personality and Caesar’s. Not 
the least merit of the speech is that it presents to the 
student Caesar and Cicero together as contemporaries, 
a fact often not noticed by the student reading Caesar 
one year and Cicero the next. The speech for Archias, 
Cicero’s well-known praise of the worth of literature, 
is another good choice. Many editions give it; at least 
one on the State list of approved high school text- 
hooks gives the Pro Marcello—G. A. H. 


A BIT OE TACITUS 
HE explanation of the popularity of certain new 
books like “The Mirrors of Downing Street” 
and “The Mirrors of Washington” may be found in the 


implications of a remark of Tacitus, ancient and true 
to human nature now as then: At nunc narratur mihi 
vitam defuncti hominis venia opus fuit, quam non pet- 
issem incusaturus; which, being interpreted, reads: 
“But now, as I was intending to write a biography in 
praise of a man who had died, I needed the kind per- 
mission of the reading public, for which I would not 
have asked if I had intended to attack him.”—G. A. H. 


LATIN \ OCABULARIES 

, HERE is a good field open for study by some en- 

terprising Latin teacher with the purpose of sug- 
gesting a list of modern English and American mean- 
ings for Latin words. This is not a matter of accuracy 
of meaning, but of the suitability of the English word 
to be used for the Latin. In smaller dictionaries and in 
vocabularies given in high school text-books modern 
words are wanted. Ordinarily a commonly used word 
of modern English, which will best represent the mean- 
ing of the Latin word, should be used, and given first 
in order. The list below, selected almost at random 
from a small dictionary and a vocabulary in the back 
of text-book, gives a fair illustration of the room for 
improvement: avidus = longing eagerly; annosus 
full of years; nitor—to strive; frustra=in vain; 
ita — in this manner, in this wise, thus; verecundia = 
shamefastness ; in truth; viator wayfarer; 
vestis = a covering for the body ; iracundia = a prone- 
ness to anger. The meanings here given are those 
which are printed first in the lists from which they 
are selected. This list could be easily extended. Teach- 
ers who find their text-books burdened with such “old- 
fashioned” terms, will naturally help their students on 
to more natural English. “Modern” vocabularies will 
make things better and more easy for teacher and stu- 
dent and the teaching of Latin —G. A. H. 


THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL LEARNING 


A PROMINENT newspaper some time ago 

printed the following verse, which seems worth 
quoting; but even The Latin Column cannot vouch 
for the success of this curriculum in every case: 


I took a course in Tacitus at Yale, 
I took a year of early Latin dramas, 
I spent a lot of papa’s hoarded kale 
And eke a goodly quantity of mamma’s. 
My elder brother scorned the chance to get 
A knowledge of the classic poetasters ; 
And he is hardly self-supporting yet, 
While I’ve an income strikingly like Astor’s! 
Rovanp. 
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GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP 


HIRTY ‘scholarships known as “Hopkins Schol- 
arships” were established at the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University, in accordance with the will 
of the founder, for the benefit of residents of Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina, and the Trustees 
have recently instituted ten similar scholarships for 
students from other States in the South and Southwest. 
These scholarships are bestowed for merit and entitle 
the holders to free tuition for one year, but do not 
carry exemption from laboratory fees; they are of- 
fered to both men and women. They will be awarded 
by the Academic Council in March. Students can be 
recognized as candidates only when legal residents of 
the States from which they desire to be appointed. Ap- 
plications, in accordance with a prescribed form, must 
be addressed to President Goodnow, The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md., before March first. 
Present incumbents are eligible for reappointment, but 
must make formal application. 
Persons interested are invited to write for forms of 
application, or for further information, to the Regist- 
rar of the University. 


THE GEORGE PEABODY SCHOLARSHIP 
T HE George Peabody Scholarship was founded in 


1912 by the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, who, in partial preparation for the closing of the 
Trust, presented to the University a gift amounting to 
six thousand dollars. This sum is to be held and used 
as the endowment of a Peabody Scholarship in the de- 
partment of Education. 

The scholarship is open to men and women who are 
residents of “The Southern and Southwestern States 
of our Union,” including Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
It is offered to 
candidates who can give evidence of a liberal education, 


Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 


such as the diploma of a college of good repute, and 
who intend to continue work in education, preferably 
in connection with a system of public schools in the 

j Applications must be ad- 
dressed to President Goodnow, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md., before March 1; there is 


territory mentioned above. 


no prescribed form. The appointment is usually made 
in April. 
nify his acceptance at once. 


The successful candidate is expected to sig- 


The income of the scholarship is two hundred and 
seventy dollars per annum. The incumbent is expected 
to pay tuition and laboratory fees and is eligible for 
reappointment. 


A THEORY OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


By L. A. WILLIAMS 
The University of North Carolina 

N THE JANUARY NUMBER of the Atlantic 

Monthly there appears an article by Caroline F. 

E. Spurgeon having to do with the effort now 

being made in England to work out a genuinely na- 

tional system of education. Miss Spurgeon was a 

member of one of the several committees (the one on 

English) appointed during the stress and strain of 

the Great War to work at the problem of education 

in England. This article in the Atlantic Monthly pre- 

sents most interestingly and vividly her reaction not 

only to the report of this committee on which she 

served but to the educational situation as a whole in 
England. 

As one reads her article one has a feeling of con- 
stant amazement to realize how commonplace in our 
American democracy are the seemingly, to them, novel 
and startling viewpoints about educational theory, prac- 
tice, and procedure. For example, we have long recog- 
nized and acknowledged in the United States the ne- 
cessity for universal education in a nation where the 
government “derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” We have not been able, to be sure, 
to attain to this goal, but recognized it has been, and 
we are struggling toward it. Yet here is what Miss 
Spurgeon writes bearing on this point, and apparently 
it is a new idea to her at least, presumably to many 
other English men and women: 

“For all thoughtful people today realize that the 
future of civilization depends, not upon diplomats or 
politicians or leagues or kings or princes, but upon 
the education of the children of the world. If violence 
and misery and disorder are to be checked, if the 
swiftly increasing knowledge of material and destruc- 
tive forces is to be balanced and controlled by an equal 
increase of the knowledge of spiritual and creative 
forces, the young generation must be educated, and the 
outlook upon life of millions of minds must be human- 
ized and widened.” 

\ more important point to the article is, however, 
the skillful and dexterous way in which Miss Spurgeon 
calls attention to the fact that England (and she might 
have included the United States also), and her so- 
called leaders of thought have failed to “conceive the 
full meaning and possibilities of national education as 
a whole.” The reason for this failure she attributes 
to a lack of any clear idea on the part of the national 
leaders about what the true nature of education is. 
Some think of it as the process of storing up knowl- 
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edge and facts in somewhat the same manner that a 
squirrel stores up nuts. Others think of it as a pro- 
cess of tabulating and classifying the experiences of 
life, making a sort of mental-filing system like the Lib- 
rary Bureau. Still others have hoped to see it grow 
into a means of producing skilled and finished artis- 
ans or trades-people. None of these is sufficient or 
proper’ because none sees the problem as a whole but 
only as a very small part of the whole. 

The statement of England’s educational problem is 
the statement of any nation’s educational problem. The 
correct attitude for England to assume in working out 
a national program is the correct attitude for any demo- 
cratic state. The factors that determined the action 
of the special committee on English are the factors to 
determine action in any committee sitting on great edu- 
cational policies. This statement, this attitude, these 
factors are to be found in such paragraphs as the fol- 
lowing taken from the article by Miss Spurgeon: 

“The chief factor in the present divorce between edu- 
cation and reality is the theory, long accepted, that the 
process of education is the performance of compulsory 
hard labor, a ‘grind’ or ‘stiffening process,’ a ‘gritting 
of the teeth’ upon hard substances, with the primary 
object, not of acquiring a particular form of skill or 
knowledge, but of giving the mind a general training 
and strengthening. 

“If this thory were abandoned, the whole educa- 
tional problem would be made easier, and it would be 
possible to secure for the child a living interest and a 
sense of purpose in his work. This purpose would be 
realized more and more fully as it came to be under- 
stood that education is not the same thing as infor- 
mation or discipline, or even the dealing with human 
knowledge divided up into so-called ‘subjects.’ 

“True education, the ‘drawing-out’ and training of 
already existing faculties, is really guidance in the ac- 
quiring of experience. For the gaining of experience, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, is the one thing which 
matters; it is in this continuous gain that life itself 
consists, and the full garnering and expression of this 
experience is the highest end we can see for man— 
‘ripeness in all.’ ” 

It is a source of speculation as to whether all the 
leaders of educational thought and practice in Eng- 
land—and elsewhere 


have caught this vision and have 
seen that real education, whether of a lower or higher 
order, is the process of garnering life experiences and 
of becoming skillful in the use of the tools with which 
to fashion these experiences into a healthful, true, 
beautiful, and good life. 


EDUCATION AS AN ASSET TO 
SUCCESS 


© matter what a man’s work he can do it better 
N if he is well informed. And the point here is 
that education, while it has a larger bearing than a 
mere preparation for one’s trade or profession, it is 
the very best equipment for any sort of efficiency. 

Whatever your peculiar calling, your expertness is 
more telling if it rests upon a basis of general culture. 

As a stenographer you will do better work and your 
chances of advancement are much greater if you are 
familiar with history, know your Shakespeare, and are 
not in doubt as to whether Botticelli is “the name of 
a cheese or a violin.” 

As a lawyer, doctor or preacher, your ‘reputation will 
very likely rest as much upon your “all aroundness,” 
your wide acquaintance with the inside of great books 
and the general impression that you are not a narrow 
minded specialist, as it will upon your technical finish. 

Culture means intellectual background. 

It means accumulated force behind your stroke. 

It means that you are not only capable yourself, but 
that you know how to avsorb and use the capability 
of wiser persons. 

It gives you perspective. 

It increases your personality. 

It strengthens your influence. 

It keeps you from settling down to become a mere 
cog in the wheel, a little specialized piece of machinery 
to do a certain task, and makes you a Human Being, 
alive, vibrant, radiating. 

It makes you Somebody, not just Anybody. 

Many a mother has realized too late that she has no 
hold upon her children because of her lack of knowl- 
edge. They have grown up and gotten away from her. 

Many a man has risen in the business world only 
to be humiliated because he has neglected to acquire 
that education which alone would qualify him to mingle 
on terms of equality with well informed people. 

In fact, no man or woman, who has neglected an 
education, does not bitterly regret it sooner or later. 

And no living person was ever sorry that he had 
secured an education. 

There never was an age in the history of the world 
when it was so true as it is now that “Knowledge is 
power.” 

And K1. swledge is open to Everybody. 

Its gates are unlocked, its door is unlatched, its road 
is as free as the king’s highway. 

The only things that prevent any person from ac- 
quiring useful knowledge are laziness, self-indulgence, 
weakness and procrastination. 
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Even if you did not get a chance to go to school, or 
if you failed to improve your opportunity when young, 
you can still set out upon the royal road to Education 
if you have the will. 

And even in the case of those who are college grad- 
uates, the best part of their education is gotten from 
their studies in the ten years after leaving school. 

There is no single thing so essential to Success, in 
whatever calling, as Education —Dr. Frank Crane. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS GROWING 
N THE JANUARY NUMBER of the Journal of 
the N. E. A. there is an article by Dean Walters, 
of Swarthmore College, setting forth in some detail the 
statistics that have to do with the size of summer 
schools in 1920 and in 1921 all over the United States. 

In the 241 universities and degree-granting institu- 
tions the increase in enrollment of 1921 over 1920 was 
on the average 28 per cent. Using the same institu- 
tions and comparing enrollment data for full-time reg- 
ular students for the corresponding regular sessions it 
appears that enrollment in the regular session for 1920- 
21 fell off 3 per cent over the enrollment for the ses- 
sion for 1919-20. 

This encouraging situation was not confined either 
to any one section of the country for arranging the 
data on the geographical basis used by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education it is found that in every geograph- 
ical section the increase in summer school attendance 
in 1921 over that of 1920 varied only slightly from 
the central tendency of 28 per cent. 


In a grand total of 410 institutions offering summer 
courses in 1921 there were in attendance 253,111 stu- 
dents and many of them teachers in secondary schools. 
Taking the 50 largest institutions alone there were en- 
rolled in them 88,129 students whereas five years ago 
in 44 of the fifty the total enrollment was 56,242, a 
gain of 56 per cent in 1921 over 1916. 


Whatever other causes may have been at work to 
produce this increase one can feel very sure that a 
greater professional pride, and a more vital interest 
in educational problems by the individual factor were 
two very important factors. Our entire body of teach- 
ers is coming to see and understand that the surest and 
quickest road to satisfactory salary schedules is by 
way of increased teaching efficiency. It is nothing 
short of cold fact that public opinion will pay well the 
teacher who can “deliver the goods,” which is only 
another label for teaching efficiency —L. A. W. 


THE MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


N THE TWENTIETH of March will convene 
O in Nashville, under the roof of George Peabody 
College for Teachers, the eighteenth meeting of the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference. This means 
much to the entire South as it is the first time such 
an educational body has met in Dixie, and it is hoped 
that this meeting of musicians will stimulate interest 
in music for the public schools, colleges and univer- 


sities. It has been the custom of the conference to go | 
where it could “get something” of benefit to its mem- | 
bers from inspection of the music work in the .public 


schools. This year the idea is to try to “give” some 
of its knowledge for the betterment of music in the 
whole country. The main point in the discussion will 
be the crediting of music done in high school as college 
entrance requirement. Most of the colleges in the 
United States do not credit music work done in high 
schools. In the South some colleges have actually 
been taken from the “approved” list becausé they did 
credit music. The conference has worked out a very 
acceptable course of music study for the grades. It 
now is going to attempt the same thing for high school 
and college through the assistance of college men. 
What phase of music should have credit in the high 
school? Is music of educational value? What do the 
colleges and universities demand of the high school 
in music for college and university entrance? These 
are some of the things that must be settled. They can 
never be settled by the college men, alone, nor the 
musicians alone. The two elements must come to- 
gether, that is what is hoped will happen at this meet- 
ing. The musicians will be here. Will the college men 
do their part and be here also? 

To those interested in the entertainment side, there 
will be four concerts and a banquet for the night pro- 
grams. The great violinist, Morini, the artistic pian- 
ist, Souvaine, the Fisk Jubilee Singers and the Super- 
visors’ Chorus and Orchestra will be the entertainers. 
The programs for the day time include the Nashville 
Symphony Orchestra and visiting school orchestras 
and choruses. 

The officers of the conference hope for the closest 
co-operation on the part of school men generally. There 
will be about six-hundred supervisors, may we not ex- 
pect half that many school men? 


If you contemplate attending any one of the larger 
summer schools this year, you had better make appli- 
cation early. The larger schools will not be able to 
accommodate all who want to attend them. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Story, Essay AND Verse. By Charles Swain, Thomas and 
Gilbert Paul. The Atlantic Monthly Press. Boston. $1.50. 


This book is a sequel to ‘Atlantic Prose and Poetry,” 
a volume prepared by Messrs. Thomas and Paul as a 
reading book for the Junior High School. The newer 
volume is designed for college freshman classes and for 
advanced high school students. A present tendency in 
the teaching of English is to approach the classic 
through the modern. This volume offers such approach 
to the three types of literature named in the title. 

All the selections have been drawn from the pages of 
The Atlantic Monthly and reflect the high standard 
of literary excellence set up by that magazine. The 
variety of the selections may be indicated by quoting a 
few of them with their authors. Story: “A Pretty 
Quarrel,” by Lord Dwnsarny; “Little Kaintuck,” by 
Margaret Prescott Montague; “The Return of Mr. 
Squem” by Arthur Russell Taylor. Essay: “Ethics 
and Morals,” by Ellery Sedgwick; “The Evolution of 
a Gentleman,” by Samuel Crothers. Verse: “The 
Bells of Peace,” by John Galsworthy ; “Yellow Warb- 
lers,’ by Katharine Lee Bates; “A Suburb Express,” 
by Chester Firkins. 

To high school and college teachers who face the 
problem of introducing the more modern note into 
the regular class work, this book with the variety and 
high literary character of its selections, its interpreta- 
tive notes and comments, and its moderate price will 
offer a welcome solution. Teachers who prefer to sup- 
plement the work in the classics with outside readings 
from modern literature will find the book an excellent 
source of material.—R. P. 


Puptic Epucation in Kentucky. A report by the Kentucky 
Educational Commission. Published by the General Edu- 
cation Board. 1921. 


The searching eye of inquiry and investigation has 
been turned on the public school system of Kentucky. 
This bulletin is the official report of the findings. The 
General Education Board has rendered a real service 
to educational administration in bringing to light the 
educational situation in the Southern States of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and now in Kentucky. The 
school committeemen who always “stand pat” have 
been given a shock in these reports that may jar them 
sufficiently to make the long hoped for dream of the 
Not that those 
in charge of these surveys have consciously or uncon- 
sciously tried to be shocking, but they have been free 
and untrammeled to present conditions exactly as they 
were found, and the conditions found are shocking. 


friends of public schools a possibility. 


In Kentucky, as in other Southern States, the school 
organization in state, county, and local unit is anti- 
quated, loose, inefficient. School funds are unpro- 
tected, direction of school affairs is left largely to 
chance, school equipment is lacking and houses are 
not only out-of-date but equally unsanitary and un- 
safe. The qualifications of the teaching force are in- 
sufficient and the quality of work done by them con- 
sequently of an unsatisfactory order. Viewed from the 
angle of one who knows what the requirements are 
for making educational opportunities possible for coun- 
try children, the situation in this state seems to be 
about the same as the condition to be found through- 
out the South as a whole. 

That this is a fact one can substantiate by making 
a few comparisons of statements found in this Ken- 
tucky report with those found in the North Carolina 
study. On page 11 of the Kentucky report appears 
the statement: “Kentucky's state board of education 
was created in 1838, and was then and still is composed 
of ex officio members.” In the North Carolina report, 
page 83, it is stated, “it (the Constitution) provided, in 
addition, for an ex officio state board of education.” 

To show how the political bodies in Southern States 
do not pursue a consistent policy with school authori- 
ties, the Kentucky report, on page 12, states, “at one 
time the general assembly confers powers (on the 
state board of education), at another takes them away.” 
On page 84 of the North Carolina report is the state- 
ment, “the general assembly has never hesitated to add 
to or subtract from the powers actually exercised by 
the state board of education.” 

The similarity of schoolhouse construction appears 
in the statement about Kentucky, page 72, “the great 
majority ot rural schcolhouses—approximately nine 
out of ten—are one-room, box-like structures,” and 
about North Carolina, page 14, “The older one-room 
buildings are one-story, box-like structures.” 

That conditions in the city schools are not entirely 
satisfactory is evidenced by such statements as in the 
North Carolina report, page 21, that, “Probably three- 
fourths of all the city schoolhouses of the state, espe- 
cially those for colored children, should, for sanitary 
and other reasons, be replaced,” while the sentence 
from the Kentucky report, page 84, reads, “the cities 
need to have a large part of their old buildings re- 
placed, and in most instances completely new facilities 
for colored children.” 


sut one need not weary the flesh by piling up evi- 
dence. On page after page these reports give concrete 
evidence that educational conditions, throughout cer- 
tain sections of the South at any rate, are nearly iden- 
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tical and that these conditions are far from satisfac- 
tory and equally far from being conducive to progress 
in social and economic fields. 

It is greatly to be desired that these revelations will 
not react to crystallize the elements of traditions and 
conservatism but rather serve to cause an efferves- 
cence that shall produce a precipitate of better sys- 
terms, greater centralization of authority with a defin- 
ite fixing of authority, and more satisfactory equip- 
ment that shall make for better schools and a nearer 
approach to equality of educational opportunity. — 
L. A. W. 


ONE WAY TO DO IT 
(Continued from paste 35) 


we couldn’t do it, but we did and hired another teacher 
in the bargain. That was a big year we had, too. The 
teachers was both fine and the young ones liked to 
go to school and they had picnics and suppers and box 
parties and such until they had made money to buy a 
piano and one of the teachers played it every morning. 
We cleaned out the old stumps in the yard and we dug 
a well and the boys built a fine sand-clay road for half 
a mile both ways from the schoolhouse. 

“Well, that’s just the way we've been acting about 
that school of ours all along. Two years ago, we built 
on another room and hired another teacher and she had 
the boys build her a shack outen one thing and another 
and we canned more than 300 quarts of fruits and sass. 
There last year—right at the school—and land knows 
how much more was done at home. Anyhow we bought 
Jules Wade outen all his cans five times and he said he 
guessed he'd quit carrying ’em because he couldn’t keep 
any stock on hand at all. You wouldn’t believe how hap- 
py this made the women folks. They all feel like they 
really had done something when they bring out a gallon 
can of snaps along in January as fine as any you ever 
put into your mouth in June. 

“But the house is too little for us now and last week 
we voted to sell $15,000 worth of bonds and build us 
a six-room building with concrete blocks. We can do 
it for this because the sand won’t cost us a thing, we 
can get it hauled for nothing, we already own eight 
acres of land to put it on, three of us are giving all the 
framing we'll need, and we are all fixin’ to help. That’s 
the way we get things done down there you know. We 
are just as proud of our school as a boy is of his first 
pair of long pants. We sort of pull along together and 
try to give our young ones a little better chance than 
what we had. It won't be much like my little log school 
house when it’s done, but I’ll bet the youngsters won't 
be any prouder of it than I was of mine. I hope they'll 
learn more than I did. I wonder if they will.” 


THE RICHEST MAN 


OST AMERICANS, if asked “Who is the rich- 
IM est man?” would doubtless reply by naming the 
man they think could draw his check for the greatest 
number of dollars, or whose name would stand for the 
largest amount of credit. We are accustomed to meas- 
ure riches in dollars and cents, and to that unhappy 
fact may be traced much of the roguery and mischief 
and discontent of the day. But here in a western paper 
speaks Edward J. Pierce, the village blacksmith of 
Pierce, Nebraska: 

“T am just a common blacksmith, but oh, how rich! 
I go to my labor each morning, work until noon, go to 
my dinner, return at 1 P. M. and work until 6. I enjoy 
the greatest of all blessings, good health. Each day 
sees something accomplished, and every job of work 
I turn out I feel that I have done my customers a 
service and that I am worthy of my hire. I have a 
wife who has stuck to me for twenty-two years, a 
little home, a beautiful little daughter and a son, grown 
to maturity and now in life’s game for himself. Then, 
to add to all these riches, I take down my old shotgun 
in season and ramble through the fields, woods and 
tangle in search of the elusive cottontail, teal and mal- 
lard, with my faithful old pointer at heel, and he is 
as happy as I when on the hunt. Then, when I get 
home, oh, how good everything does taste! When 
night has spread its mantle over this good old universe, 
I settle down in a good old easy chair, enjoy a smoke 
and then roll into bed, never to hear a sound till the 
break of another day. 


“Rich ? Why, man alive, who could possibly be richer? 
The heighth of my ambition is so to live that I may 
have no regrets for having lived and to have accumu- 
lated, when the time comes for me to shuffle off, just 
enough dollars so that my loved ones shall not be objects 
of charity.” 


Here is a good philosophy which has become all too 
rare. In putting the emphasis on dollars we lost our love 
of work and our pride in the product of labor. There 
is a surer worth in health than in wealth, and in all the 
range of riches there is nothing finer than the content of 
a day well spent or a task honestly performed to the best 
of one’s ability. If the riches of this “common black- 
smith” could cover the land there would be a far hap- 
pier day—Columbus Dispatch. 


The responsibility of teachers does not end with the 


existing generations. Our ministration in many cases 


does actually extend to two generations; but in any 
case we must train one generation for the advantage of 
the next.—Dr. W. L. Porear. 
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THE COMMISION ON EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCE 


OR SEVERAL YEARS now it has been evident 
kK to school administrators and educational finan- 
ciers that public education in the United States is a 
costly item in civic budgets. Even before the Great 
\Var it was becoming a serious question as to whether 
or not, and if so, how, city budgets of expenditures 
could stand further extension and expansion of school 
costs. The tremendous influx of children into the 
schools just following the war has brought the con- 
dition to an acvte stage. 

The importance of this problem was sensed by the 
citizens’ conference on education which Commissioner 
Claxton called at Washington, D. C., in 1920. Those 
who attended the Atlantic City meeting of the N. E. 
A., will recall that the department of superintendence 
there realized that tais problem is perhaps the one 
outstanding administrative problem in public education 
today. 

It appears that now the American Council on Edu- 
cation has taken up the matter in a practical way, se- 
cured furds for an investigation and appointed a com- 
mission to make a thorough and exhaustive study of 
school financing throughout the nation at large. On 
the commission are nine men, recognized leaders in 
schoal administration, business organization, and schoo] 
legislation, who have a fund of $170,000 at their dis- 
posal with which to go to the heart of this entire 
matter and work out a cunstructive program. 

The commission proposes to study in typical states 
and communities the program of public education now 
existing together with the extent to which the present 
plans are being realized in practice as well as the cost 
of its execution. It proposes to study the relation of 
school costs to other items of cost in governmental 
budgets, the present methods of raising revenue—par- 
ticularly for schools, the possible leaks in public financ- 
ing, and the possible sources of revenue now untapped. 

This is one of the biggest and most vital educational 
investigations yet to be undertaken. The commission 
will not be handicapped by a lack of funds, and the 
men who have been selected are eminently capable of 
working out a splendid program for school finance. 
lt is true that they are ail busy men and that very fact 
bespeaks success to the project. Their labors will be 
watched with interest—L. A. W. 


The North Carolina Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics was held at the East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, late in January. A full account 
of the meeting which was received too late for this 
number will appear in a later issue. 


UNIFORM CERTIFICATE BLANK 


A' THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING (1921) 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals a certificate-of-recommendation blank was 
adopted. This uniform blank was devised by a joint 
committee composed of representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of University Registrars and of the National 
Association of Secondary Principals. 


The blank is a single sheet, 111% by 8% inches, with 
only one side to be filled out by the transmitting offi- 
cer. Two uses may be made of this blank: to certifi- 
cate high-school students to colleges and universities 
and to transfer students from one high school to an- 
other. The chief advantage of a uniform blank is that 
the principal of the high school, or his secretary, has 
to learn to fill out only one kind of blank for certi- 
ficating purposes and does not have to puzzle over 
twenty"or more varieties issued by the different uni- 
versities to which his students go. 

The National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has distributed over ten thousand of these 
blanks. They are sent free to the members of this 


association ; the price to others is one dollar per hun- 
dred. Requests for these blanks should be sent to the 
secretary of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, H. V. Church, J. Sterling Morton 


High School, Cicero, Illinois—L. A. W. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Vircinta Pusric Scnoors: Part II. Educational Tests. By 
M. E. Haggerty, assisted by C. E. Flemming, Margaret 
Noonan, F. S. Breed, Earl Hudelson and H. G. Hotz. With 
an introduction by- Alexander J. Inglis, Director of the Vir- 
ginia Survey. World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 1921. 
Pages xii and 230. 


This volume contains the results of the extensive 
testing program carried out by the Division of Tests 
in the Virginia School of Survey of 1919, in which 
more than sixteen thousand children in various types 
of schools were examined by standardized objective 
tests. The data thus collected and compiled throw 
a new and important light on many educational prob- 
lems in the South. The results also give standards 
for some well known tests in terms of typical condi- 
tions in Southern education. Of particular import- 
ance are the standards for the seven-grade elemen- 
tary schools and also for colored children. The 
volume contains detailed reports, with table, and 
graphs, of the use of standard tests in measuring 
ability in reading, spelling, handwriting, arithmetic, 
English composition, and algebra. The volume will 
serve a useful purpose.—E. W. K. 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fifth Session, June 13-July 26, 1922 


The Summer School of the Asheville Normal is 
one of the State Summer Schools of North Carolina. 

844 Teachers from 18 states and territories at- 
tended the 1921 Summer Session. 

The Faculty will include regular teachers of the 
Asheville Normal, and 37 Heads of Departments 
from 19 Univesities, Colleges, Teachers Colleges, 
Normal and City Schools. 

One Hundred and Thirty courses for Kindergarten, 
Primary, Grammar Grade and High School Teachers, 
Supervisors, Principals and Superintendents. 

The Campus is 2,250 feet above sea, surrounded by 
60 peaks 6,000 feet high. Mount Mitchell, the high- 
est, is only 18 miles away. 


JOSEPH E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


‘Columbia, 3.¢. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


The Asheville Summer SEchool offers teachers 


educational and recreational opportunities that are 
unsurpassed. 


Expenses moderate. Dormitory room and board, 


$40,00 for six weeks. All beds single. Rooms may 
be reserved now by forwarding $5.00 of this amount. 
Good board in private homes from $8.00 to $15.00 
per week. 
eourses; $15.00 for four. 


Registration fee is $10.00 for three 


Reduced round trip fares to Asheville during 


summer. 


Write now for illustrated folder and complete 


catalog. 


Asheville, North Carolina 


No Fees Unless Placed 


Continuous Enrollment in Three Offices 


NEW BOOKLET 


M. T. Edgerton 


Mrs. W. Leak Peace, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Miss Lucy Mason Holt, Norfolk, Va. 
M. T. Edgerton, Supt., Andrews, N. C. 


Edgerton Touring Co. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Miss Marie Edgerton 
Sec.-Treas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
1922 


2—Great Western Educational Tours—2 
personally conducted 


President 


study—recreation—sight seeing 
June 19-August 19 
Including University of California 
Summer School 
$350.00 


Second Tour 
July 24-August 19 


All necessary expenses guaranteed 
$300.00 
Address: 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
SUMMER QUARTER 
First Term, June 19-July 29 
Second Term, July 31-September 2 


Courses for Elementary Teachers 
Courses for High School Teachers 
Courses for College Credit 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University Year, the courses being the same in char- 
acter and credit value as in the other quarters of the 
year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work. 

The Master’s Degree may be obtained in three 
Summer Quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South 
and makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 
scholarship and training, and wider social contacts, 
and to college students desiring to complete degree 
requirements. 

Attendance last Quarter, 2,429 from twenty-nine 
states and foreign countries. 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America. 

Accommodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for 
non-Virginia students $15 per term. 

Entertainments, Musie Festival, excursions. 

For illustrated folder and full announcement, 
write to 


CHAS. G. MAPHIS, Dean, 
University, Virginia 
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The University of North Carolina 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Thirty-Fifth Session, June 20-August 3, 1922 


Standard Courses in the Regular Departments of the University. 

Cultural and Professional Courses leading to the A.B. and A.M. degrees. 

A Modern Department of Education offering numerous professional courses. 

Academie and Professional Courses of Elementary character for teachers 
who have not had previous professional training. 

High Class recreational Features and Entertainments of an educational 
character. Lectures by noted Thinkers and Writers. Music Festival and Dra- 
matic Performances. 

Graduates of Accredited High Schools and Teachers Holding State Certifi- 
cates admitted without examination. 

Able Faculty—Moderate Expenses. 

Rooms may be reserved any time afier February Ist upon receipt of $6.00 
for room rent for six weeks. 

Preliminary Announcement ready February 15th. Complete Announee- 
ment ready April Ist. 

For further information, address 


N. W. WALKER, Director, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Use Your Spare Time 
Increase your efficiency by studying at home 


The University of North Carolina 
Offers Eighteen Courses by Mail 


ECONOMICS ENGLISH LATIN SOCIOLOGY 
EDUCATION HISTORY MATHEMATICS 


The University is particularly anxious to serve former students of the 
University and colleges who have been forced to give up study before re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. The correspondence courses this year are 
adapted to the needs of such students and teachers. All courses offered 
count toward the A.B. Tell your friends about these courses. 


Write today for full information to 


BUREAU OF CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review describing PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for Educators. A Guide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 
give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. Tth edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Bos Mass 


Current Articles on Geography Teaching 


The Psychology of teaching as applied to geography, is fascinat- 


ing to teachers of all subjects. The Social Science teacher, the 
History teacher and others will find the articles in the Official 
Organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers, a splendid 


influence in their lives helping them to more efficient teaching of 
chosen subjects while carrying a suggestion of the great honest 
outdoor forces of nature. Price of a full year’s subscription 
(nine months) $2. A geography teacher for a total of $1.50 will 
be enrolled as a member of the national council and as a sub 
scriber for one year. Join us in furthering better geography 
teaching while providing inspiration and pleasure for all teachers. 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


Official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
A. a Nystrom & Co., Publishers 


2249 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Two popular little French books which con- 


tain the requisite text and a very definite 
method for teaching 


Everyday, Conversational French 


MON PETIT TROTT. A modern French 
classic by André Lichtenberger, edited and 
adapted for school use by Léopold Cardon. 
A charming story creating a _ thoroughly 
French atmosphere. Vocabulary rich in words 
and expressions about common things of pres- 
ent-day life. 

A LA MAISON FRANCAISE. By Cardon 
and Weeks. The action takes place for the 
most part at the French House of one of our 
large universities, the same characters appear- 
ing throughout, attending recitations, skating, 
motoring, entertaining, traveling, ete. 


Skillfully planned exercises in both books, pro- 
viding the best kind of drill 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 


Kingsley Outline Studies. {0 separate pamphlets. 


cisco. ) 


Outlines of Civil Government, E. J. Clark. Cloth. 


Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M. 


A Girl’s Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). 


parts. 30 cents each part. 


Mo. 


Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. 


BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 


Hundreds of thousands sold. 29 cents each. Send for 
detailed list. ‘‘Of untold value to the teacher of English.’’—Brother Leo, (Sacred Heart, Coll. San Fran- 


Kingsley English Texts: with Outline Study included. 12 titles. Julius Caesar, Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes, King Lear, Sir Roger de Coverley, Lady of Lake, Burke’s Speech, 
Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, As You Like It. 

Webber’s Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. 
College in New England. Ineludes essentials and and omits superfluous matters. Cloth $1.00. 

An up-to-date text-book for High Schools. 

Paper. 15 cents. 

A. The essence of Grammer. Paper. 25 cents. 

Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection of short stories for dictation 
and reproduction. Cloth. 210 pages. 75 cents. 

School Plays. 3 Vols., viz., All’s True (a Literary Play) ; The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History Classes) ; 

25 cents each. 

History Drill Cards. By Clara EB. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. 8. History. Es- 
pecially valuable in reviewing for examinations. Price per set, 50 cents. 

Outline of Argument and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 25 cents. 

Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 

Graphic Latin. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 

Loose Leaf Geography, Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, 8. America, U. 8. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 

Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 


From 45 to 65 cents. 
Adopted by Burdett College, the largest Business 


These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 


THE MAGAZINE ‘‘EDUCATION’’ 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1921. 

‘«Edueation is appreciated every where.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 

‘*\ magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, IIl. : 
‘*Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Fauce, Brown Univ., R. I. 
‘<The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today.’’—Dr. Wm. H. Thaler, St. Louis, 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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BEARD AND BEARD 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


UNBIASED TREATMENT NEW VIEWPOINTS 
NEW MATERIAL 


Prominent constructive features: 


1. Topical rather than narrative plan. 


2. Emphasis on historical events contributory to pres- 
ent-day development. 


Social and economic aspects of history stressed. 
Consistent unity—close organization. 


Departs from conventional form. Omits biogra- 
phies and stories of personal exploit that prop- 
erly belong in an elementary textbook. 


6. Each chapter developed on a single important theme. 


CHARACTERISTIC PLEASING STYLE 
ABUNDANT MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A NEW BOOK 


COMMUNITY CIVICS 


By 


AMES AND ELDRED 


THE NEW ERA is stressing the training of citizens. The World 
War has emphasized a new idea and a new ideal of civic responsi- 
bility. In this attractive little book the authors present positive 
stimuli to arouse civic consciousness in the minds of children. | 
Much of the material used is adapted from actual classroom ques- 
tions and problems as advanced by the children themselves. An 
excellent book for either a basal or supplementary text. | 


YOU SHOULD EXAMINE THIS BOOK | 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Atlanta 
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| What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 
In the School Room? 


AUSTRALIZE 


YOUR NEW SCHOOL 
AND 


Eliminate 
Weights 
Weight Boxes 
Wide Mullions 


Chains 


Provide 
a Perfect System 
of 
Ventilation 
with 


Absolute Control Pulleys 


Sash Sockets 
of 


Light 
and 


Reduce the Cost 


of 


Cleaner Bolts 
Adjustable 


Screws 


Practically All 


Interior Window 


Construction 
Trim 


and 


All Window 
Trouble 


The best proof of their 
practical value is in the 
universal satisfaction 


they are giving in scores | Ss Write for School Catalogue 
— — which gives full particulars 


of schools. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 
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